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The Days 
Souls 


Folk customs turn the graveyard" 


in Puno into a thing of beauty. 


BY W. ROBERT GOLISH, M.M. 


@ HERE in Puno, Peru, our people 
have a beautiful devotion to the 
faithful departed. 

Everyone that can walk goes to 
the cemetery in the first week of 
November. The afternoon of All 
Saints’ Day or All Souls’ Day is spent 
fixing up the graves of the loved 
ones. Cemeteries in Peru do not pro- 
vide perpetual care, so each family 
has to take care of its own grave. 
The first job is to pull out all the 
weeds. Then the mound of dirt must 
be built up if the rains of the pre- 
vious summer have washed it away. 

Each family has a can of white- 
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wash or a tin of colored paint. The 
headstone or cross is given a fresh 
coat of whitewash or paint; then the 
name of the deceased and the date 
of death are carefully replaced. 
Old-timers stand by and give the 
names and exact dates of death to 
the younger fellows doing the paint 
job. 

Some families in Puno have died 
out, but their graves are not neg- 
lected. After fixing up and redec- 
orating their own graves, the people 
go about looking for graves of fami- 
lies who have no living members. 
Those graves will be taken care of. 
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All Souls’ Day comes in Peru’s 
springtime. Colorful wreaths made 
of paper decorate graves and head- 
stones. Frequently the paper 
wreaths are put in cellophane bags, 
so as not to lose 
their color. By 
the end of All 
Souls’ Day the 
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cannot see them. IfI put them out, 
they usually slip back in or take up 
their incantations outside, by the 
gate of the cemetery. 

During these “‘days of the souls” 
many families 
hold picnics 
right in the 
cemetery. 
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are blessed on 
All Saints’ Day. After the family 
has fixed up the graves of their 
loved ones, they sprinkle holy water 
on top of the graves and then pray 
for the souls of their dead. If a 
priest is present, he is asked to give 
a responso; usually he reads from 
the ritual the absolution for the 
deceased. 

Abuses and superstitious practices 
are common in the cemeteries dur- 
ing this first week of November. 
Puno’s people think that blind and 
crippled persons have a special 
power when praying for a departed 
soul. They give the blind and halt a 
few cents and have them pray, sure 
that the dead will be greatly bene- 
fited. Thus many an old or feeble 
person becomes a sorcerer or cure-all 
just to make a living. He is too old 
to do manual work. And since the 
people believe that he has an “in- 
side track”’ with the invisible powers, 
he is assured of a steady income. 

Trying to keep sorcerers out of 
the cemetery is hard. For they hide 
behind a tree or gravestone so I 


course, there 
is nothing wrong with eating in a 
cemetery. But the Peruvian idea of 
a picnic usually includes a lot of 
drinking. After a few hours many 
of the picnickers are drunk. It is an 
unusual sight to watch them drink 
pisco (a strong Peruvian drink made 
from distilled grapes). They drink 
down a shot with almost a jerk, 
always leaving a bit in the bottom 
of the glass. The dregs are thrown 
on top of the grave, for it is thought 
that the spirit of the dead person 
will get angry and make things 
difficult if part of each drink is not 
saved for him. 

These are strange practices; cus- 
toms that I have to look at through 
the Indians’ eyes. These Indians 
live simple lives. They have little 
or no education and spend their 
days in the fields or tending their 
animals. They are far from towns 
or centers of culture. They are 
bound to have superstitions that 
produce strange customs. We Mary- 
knollers work to help them Chris- 
tianize their customs. @ & 
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Worst typhoon in half century caused torrential floods in 
Maryknoll's central area of Formosa. Father WILLIAM J. 
RICHARDSON, of Brooklyn, reports 1,400 dead, 245,000 left 
homeless, Maryknollers loud in praise for immediate aid 
given by US Army, Navy, Marines and Air Force. Defense 
Department release praises Fathers JAMES MANNING, of New 
Rochelle, N.Y., and DELOS HUMPHREY, of Rome, N.Y., for 
their work as guides and interpreters in airlifting food. 
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Father LOUIS B. ROTH, of Jefferson City, Mo., 
narrowly escaped death and injury when helicopter 
in which riding with relief goods crashed in the 
Sun Moon Lake region . . . Same flood swept away 
Father LLOYD GLASS's (Cresco, Iowa) jeep and it 
has never been found, 
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Future issue of MARYKNOLL will carry full story of flood 
in Formosa and part Maryknollers played in relief... 
Word reaching Hong Kong reports Bishop JAMES E. WALSH is 
411 again as Shanghai Red prisoner . . . Chinese priests 
from closed Maryknoll missions holding out against daily 
brainwashing. One priest has been sent to work in a coal 
mine, another carries coal, a third makes tile, others 
are ordinary farmers. 
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Many Chinese communes folding and people are 
returning home to empty cupboards with large 
numbers dying from starvation .. . Reds forbid 
baptism of anyone before age eighteen. They 
also forbid priests to visit sick or dying. No 
Catholic can get to Mass since all must work for 
government from dawn to dusk. 
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Maryknoll's college publication World Campus now in its 
second year. Joining Editorial Advisory Board are Msgr. 
FRANCIS LALLY, editor, Boston Pilot; HARRY W. FLANNERY, 
AFL-CIO; J. PETER GRACE, president, W.R. Grace Company; 
Msgr. GEORGE HIGGINS, NCWC Social Action Dept.; Senator 
EUGENE McCARTHY, Minnesota; and Professor THOMAS O'DEA, 
University of Utah. This monthly paper makes a good 
gift to any collegians you know. Subscription is only 
fifty cents a school year. : 
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Is a Blacksmith 


PHOTOS AND BACKGROUND BY 
WILLIAM J. RICHARDSON, M.M. 


mjust one hundred miles east of 
Red China’s slave state, in the 
small Formosan village of Bamboo 
Mountain, a typical Chinese worker 
is living with his family in peace 
and freedom. 

Simon Goeh, forty years old, is 
a blacksmith who earns his daily ‘ 
bread for himself, his wife Lucia 
and nine children, much like any , 
other artisan in the free world. Lean 
and hawk-faced, Simon makes his 
living by forging and repairing agri- 
cultural tools. He has been engaged 
in his trade for twenty years and 
his astute knowledge of iron, steel, 
temperatures and fuels has made his 
shop well-known among the Formo- 
san farmers of Bamboo Mountain. 

Simon and Lucia were married 
eighteen years ago and moved from 
the southern end of the island to 
central Formosa’s bamboo belt. In 
1943 Mary, the first of eight daugh- 
ters, was born. She was followed by 
Cecilia, Catherine, Teresa, Agatha, 
Imelda... and finally a boy, Peter. 
Then Agnes, and a few months ago, 
Rosemarie. 

Soft-spoken and never too quick 
to smile, Simon is regarded among 


Simon holding the symbol of his 
trade, a bar of white-hot steel. 
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Simon’s oldest, Mary, teaching her sisters how to use the sewing machine. 


the villagers as a devout Catholic 
and a successful businessman. He 
is definitely a member of Formosa’s 
middle class, much like his Ameri- 
can counterpart — the skilled car- 
penter, bricklayer or auto mechanic. 

Simon begins his fifty-six-hour 
week at eight o’clock on Monday 
morning by building a fire in the 
forge and stoking it with peanut- 
sized coal. The forge is next to his 
house in a small open-sided bamboo 
shed. In his shop he employs three 
other blacksmiths to keep up with 
the demand for his products and 
the endless repair work. 

At noon, the four men wash off 
the soot and perspiration and sit 
down at Simon’s table for a hearty 


At the forge, with hammer and tongs. 
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meal of rice, fish, vegetables and 
the famous island tea. Then, after 
a short rest, the pumping of the 
bellows begins again and the loud 
clang-clang of hammers on glowing 
steel continues until five o’clock. 

After supper, Simon and his fam- 
ily attend night prayers and then 
return home, retiring at about nine- 
thirty. Occasionally, if Simon and 
Lucia can find a baby sitter, they 
attend a movie in one of the two 
theaters in Bamboo Mountain. 

In contrast to their kinsmen on 
the China mainland, the Goehs 
don’t live in communal barracks, 
but in a fine brick house. The furni- 
ture is plain but sturdy, consisting 
of twelve wooden chairs and several 
tables. A single electric light bulb 
hangs in the center of the living 
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Pastor of the parish, Father Buttino (left), drops in for the noon meal. 








room where, true to Chinese cus- 
tom, a family altar is erected; but 
it has been Christianized by the 
presence of a crucifix and the ab- 
sence of burning joss sticks. The 
bedrooms are simply furnished, al- 
most entirely covered by huge straw 
tatamis on which the Goeh family 
sleeps. The kitchen, as in many 
Chinese houses, is separated from 
the main house by a small court- 
yard. Chickens and ducks roam 
about freely, picking up grains of 
rice from the floor. 

What are Simon’s problems? To 
provide for his family, mainly; and 
while his annual income of five hun- 
dred dollars is far above the aver- 
age on Formosa, still he must budget 
his expenses carefully. Secondly, 
communism is one of his very real 
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Simon and Lucia with seven of their nine children at the Sunday matinee. 


concerns — but not as a pervading 
influence in his daily life; for the 
only Communists on Formosa are 
serving prison sentences. However, 
there is always the threat of an air 
attack from the Red mainland. 
Much of the propaganda to which 
Simon is subjected revolves around 
birth control. While not sponsored 
by the government, birth control is 
strongly recommended by inde- 
pendent agencies; and recently a 
number of economic experts urged 
birth-control methods to prevent a 
population explosion on the island. 
If the status quo in Formosa en- 
dures, Simon’s future is bright. He 
expects to see his eldest daughter 
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enter the convent. Simon says she 
will make a good nun because- in 
everything she does there is a rare 
mixture of prayer and laughter. The 
other daughters, Simon feels, will 
probably marry young swains from 
the environs of Bamboo Mountain. 
His only and number one son, Peter, 
will take a place at the forge when 
he reaches his late teens, after high 
school. Eventually he will inherit 
Simon’s entire estate, along with 
the responsibility of providing for 
Simon and Lucia in their old age. 

“Tt is really not the future that 
concerns me,” says Simon. “I am 
more interested in living the present 
for my family and my God.” g@ 
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The youngest Goeh, Rosemarie, _ 
just before her morning bath. 
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A Japanese Worker Speaks 


BY KOJI KAMEDA 


@ 1 was invited to the U.S. to study 
the American labor movement last 
year. At the end of my two months’ 
trip I was deeply convinced that 
Japanese workers and American 
workers must cooperate with each 
other. I would like to speak to 
Americans on several points as a 
Japanese worker, (president of Mit- 
sui Life Insurance Trade Union) 
and an Asian worker. 

I hope that American workers 
will consider not only their own 
living standard but also the Asian 
workers’ difficult conditions. In or- 
der to maintain world peace, it is 
most important to improve and 
raise the living standard of workers 
all over the world. In order to 
maintain world peace, furthermore, 
it is necessary that democracy flour- 
ish among workers. 

Workers must be shown that a 
democratic society can improve the 
living conditions of workers. In the 
high living conditions of Americans 
exists the reason why American 
workers believe in democracy and 
are anti-Communist. But in Japan 
and Asia as a whole, it is very diffi- 
cult to improve living conditions be- 
cause of problems of overpopulation, 
poor resources, survival of feudal- 
ism and prevalence of communism. 

To overcome feudalism and com- 
munism is our task as Japanese 
workers. However, we cannot over- 
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come by ourselves the problems of 
overpopulation and poor resources. 
In order to surmount these prob- 
lems, it is necessary to get the assist- 
ance of American workers. If Amer- 
ican workers assist us wholeheart- 
edly, our. task to improve the labor 
conditions in Japan will become 
easier. 

Also Asian workers have suffered 
from European capitalistic imperi- 
alism for a long time. Consequently 
among Asian workers the feeling 
that capitalism is synonymous with 
imperialism prevails at present. I 
think it is the duty of American 
workers to eradicate such thinking 
by action. 

By action I mean that American 
workers must oppose any kind of 
imperialism, Red or capitalistic. 
Moreover, in order to hasten the 
improvement of Asian labor condi- 
tions, it is necessary to abolish the 
white race’s monopoly of the world’s 
natural resources — a monopoly due 
in large part to prohibition of im- 
migration by Asian people to Aus- 
tralia, the U.S. and Canada. 

When Asian workers understand 
about American democracy and 
American workers understand the 
evils of imperialism and the poor 
living conditions of Asian workers, 
we can together guarantee world 
peace and diminish the Communist 
influence among Asian workers. gag 
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I’d Hate to Lose Him! 


Joe’s off-beat dignity 


makes him a natural for the job. 


BY THOMAS P. McGOVERN, M.M. 


@ a Goop ballplayer is for all prac- 


tical purposes neither born nor 
made. He’s found. That’s where 
the scouts come in; that’s where 
the front office shines. The team 
that wins has the greatest scouting 
system. 

This may seem a strange way — 
scouts and ballplayers — to begin 
writing about catechists. But there 
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is a parallel of sorts. Let me ex- 
plain. 

A dirt road runs through our 
mission territory, linking Musoma 
and Majita. It has been pummeled 
out of shape — corrugated and pot- 
holed by overweighted trucks haul- 
ing cotton. Turn off that road, 
walk a mile in any direction and you 
are in a country that time as well 
as roads have left untouched. You 
startle shepherd boys who are strum- 
ming one-string gourd guitars at 
consumptive-looking cows. They 
bolt, screaming. Their whiskered 
grandfathers back at the ranch 
tremble as you walk past the corral. 
Africans are among the friendliest 
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people in the world, but your red 
skin and hairy arms take some get- 
ting used to. 

This is where the catechist comes 
in. He’s one of them; he reassures 
them. “Some- 
one is com- 
ing,” he tells 
the people. “A 


Pray for 
Vocations 


Padri. He 
brings the 
word of God. 


Let us go out 





lead them in a Rosary and with un- 
forgiving mien réview a portion of 
the catechism. (Woe to those who 
have forgotten the two kinds of 
grace!) Finally, as a true finale, he 
will wallop 
out a few rous- 
ing hymns 
that will send 
the Christians 
marching 
home like 
seventy-six 


to meet him.” trombones. 
The cate- . A good 
chist knows his among native-born boys and catechist is the 


country and 
his people. He 
tramps from hut to hut, inviting all 
to study. He probes for the likely 
candidate; he marks the interested 
people. Then, later, he and the 
priest retrace the route, repeating 
an invitation that has become famil- 
iar and sometimes attractive to the 
Africans. They perhaps even now 
do not completely trust the priest, 
but they are glad toshake hands with 
him. With typical African courtesy 
they arrange chairs in the shade, 
listen to his message and press a cup 
of curdled goat’s milk upon him. 
They do not, perhaps, agree today, 
but a seed has been planted. And 
there is almost always a tomorrow. 

This is, of course, not all that the 
catechist does. He is not only a 
kind of advance scout but he is also 
truly a father of his people. When 
the outstation is beyond walking 
distance, he will conduct services 
for the Christians. On Sundays 
when the priest must go elsewhere, 
the catechist will read the Gospel to 
them and preach a homily. He will 
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girls in mission lands. 


leader of his 
people. He is 
himself not the light, but he wit- 
nesses to the light. He goes first, 
ahead. He makes the way walkable 
for the priest who bears the Light 
of the world. 

Catechist and scout. Really it is 
foolish to compare them; they are 
not in the same league. They are 
not in the same world. Not per- 
centage points or games won; the 
catechist is interested in the salva- 
tion and the fall of many. He is of 
the line of patriarchs, prophets and 
priests who were devoured by the 
Word of God. He is a man of the 
Church. 

Some catechists are funny. They 
don’t necessarily look like much. 
Take old Joseph Mageta. Joseph 
has been trying for forty years to 
raise a moustache. The best he has 
done is a few straggly wisps of hair 
that sprout out catlike, on either 
side of his mouth and droop sadly. 
The moustache, though, gives him 
an oriental glow; it might even, if 
his head were a bit larger, give him 
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an off-beat kind of dignity. This 
head of his, somewhat larger than a 
well-developed but quite wrinkled 
tangerine, appears to be fastened 
by springs to his neck. His head 
keeps bobbing about while he 
shouts, as though the head had sud- 
denly been released froma tight box. 

Joseph with his bobbing head and 
raucous voice has brought the Faith 
to his countryside. When I first 
teamed up with him, his murderous 
tone of address caused me some anx- 
iety. I thought he was threatening 
the people. I would stand behind 
him while he shouted, winking and 
smiling and lifting innocent palms 
as though to say: “‘Joseph is only 
joking. Honestly we like you.” 

Every time when Joseph swung 
his heavily knobbed stick for em- 
phasis above his mobile head, my 
overheated imagination saw head- 
lines: ‘Priest involved in massacre. 
Buried tomorrow.” 

But usually at the end of the 
harangue Joseph would turn to me, 
wipe the flecks of foam from his lips 
and say: “This one good. Write 
name. He come.” 

Every village has its Joseph if you 
look hard enough for him. The 
grace of God is everywhere. 

Every village needs its Joseph; 
he has a work of the Church to do. 
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He and the priest form a team; they 
make God’s word and power present 
to the people. They are invincible 
because the Holy Spirit is with 
them. Every Joseph, every catechist 
— and we have twenty-eight of them 
at Nyegina — has a job to do. He 
is, with the priest, an essential 
man. He is also, invariably, a fam- 
ily man with pressing responsibili- 
ties of his own at home. 

I hope the time will never come 
when I shall have to say to Joseph: 
“We can’t pay your salary any 
longer. There is no money.” I don’t 
think such a notice would bother 
Joseph too much. 

It would bother me, though. gg@ 
































PHOTOGRAPHS BY EDWARD BASKERVILLE, M.M. 


PEOPLE 
OF THE HEARTLAND 


@ THE AREA about Lake Victoria embraces 
three countries — Kenya, Tanganyika and 
Uganda. This is the heart of Africa and, until 
a century ago, was a great unknown area on 
maps of the continent. Surrounding Lake 
Victoria live upwards of two hundred tribes, 
many of them closely akin, many different. It 
was to this area that the early nineteenth- 
century explorers turned, and here too a great 
mission effort was made by the pioneering 
White Fathers and Holy Ghost missioners. 










The Baganda women (opposite) are 
children of martyrs. Blessed 
Charles Luongo died with a score 
of page boys in Uganda. 




























THE CHURCH IN THE HEARTLAND 


@THE centerspread of this issue 
tells of the rapid growth of the 
Church in Africa. A considerable 
portion of this- advance is taking 
place in the heartland countries. 
It was in Uganda that modern 
mission work in Africa began, and 
people are still alive who greeted 
the early missioners. It was in 
Uganda that the first African bish- 
op of modern times, Bishop Joseph 
Kiwanuka, was born. 
Maryknollers are proud to bea 
part of this great mission tradition, 
and their work in Tanganyika is 
successful today because of the solid 
foundation built by the sacrifices 
of those who went before. ae | 














A Uganda native (above) nets fish. The husband and wife (below) sell to 


tourists colorful mats and baskets that they have woven and dyed at home. 





Cyrus Baldridge made 
the sketches. Right, 
a dancer from Ruanda. 














Town Meeting 
of the World 











Dr. Melquiades J. Gamboa is the Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
from the Philippines to the United Nations, 
and that country’s Deputy Permanent Rep- 
resentative there. He received his master’s 
degree in law from the University of the 
Philippines, and his doctorate from Oxford 
University. He has taught law, served as 
Ambassador to India and as a delegate to 
many international conferences. He repre- 
sents enlightened Asian leadership. 








Q Dr. Gamboa, as one closely asso- 
ciated with the United Nations, will 
you explain its importance? 

A The launching of the United 
Nations fourteen years ago was one 
of the most transcendental experi- 
ments of all time. I believe it no 
exaggeration to say that our lives, 
the existence of my country and 
your country, the very base of our 
civilization will be very deeply 
affected by the success or failure 
of this great experiment. 
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Q We hear many accusations of 
failure on the part of the UN. Can 
you explain these? 

A I am afraid that some of us 
are too impatient with the United 
Nations, demanding too much and 
expecting results it was not in- 
tended to produce. 

Q But as a world government 
Shouldn’t it be able to accomplish 
more than it does? 

A But the United Nations is not 
a world government. It is not a 
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superstate. It does not, it cannot, 
threaten the sovereignty of any 
nation because it cannot compel 
any nation to do anything against 
its will. It levies no taxes, exercises 
no police powers, passes no laws. 
Its charter specifically prohibits in- 
tervention in domestic affairs. The 
treaties that are concluded under 
its auspices are submitted to mem- 
ber states for ratification. Every 
nation has the perfect liberty to 
. decline or ratify any of these 
treaties. 

Q Nevertheless, there are instances 
of failure, are there not? 

A To besure, the United Nations 
has its shortcomings. In some in- 
stances it has not accomplished its 
objectives, not because it failed, 
but because member nations have 
let it down. The United Nations 
is not a panacea for all the ills of 
mankind. It was not expected to 
bring the millennium. But instead 
of looking at failures, it is much 
more healthy to consider its ac- 
complishments. 

Q Will you mention one of its 
accomplishments? 

A It has provided the whole 
world with a public forum where 
all nations, great or small, may 
come and air their grievances. In 
other words, it has set up a town 
hall of the world where questions 
of common interest can be discussed, 
where views can be exchanged, 
where issues can be debated and 
put to a vote as part of the demo- 
cratic process. It is thus a means 
to develop world public opinion. If 
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the United Nations has done noth- 
ing else but merely make it possible 
for the nations of the world to come 
together on a permanent basis and 
talk things over, it has justified 
its existence. 

Q How about some specific bene- 
fits that have come through the United 
Nations? 

A There is no gainsaying the fact 
that the United Nations has so far 
maintained and protected the peace 
of the world by preventing, or local- 
izing, armed conflicts in several 
danger spots. As examples we can 
cite Iran, Palestine, Greece, Kash- 
mir, Indonesia and the Middle 
East. It has also fostered freedom. 
Specifically, it has been responsible 
for at least three new states — 
Israel, Indonesia and Libya. 

Q What about the well-being of 
individuals? 

A The United Nations has pro-. 
moted the economic well-being of 
underdeveloped countries and taken 
care of millions of needy children 
and refugees. It has advanced social 
progress; defined and proclaimed 
human rights, thereby enhancing 
the worth of the individual and the 
sacredness of human personality. 
Without fanfare, the United Na- 
tions through its specialized agen- 
cies has been engaged in eradicat- 
ing the root causes of war — pov- 
erty, disease and ignorance. 

Q You mentioned earlier, Dr. Gam- 
boa, the town-meeting aspect of the UN. 
Will you amplify this? 

A The United Nations is of spe- 
cial significance to the small na- 
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tions, for where else could small, 
powerless nations go for the redress 
of their grievances? It has been 
rightly said that without the United 
Nations the small nations would 
have remained as they have been 
throughout history — anonymous 
and voiceless. But the UN is equally 
important to the great nations, be- 
cause as things stand nowadays, if 
a conflict arises between small na- 
tions it can no longer be confined 
to them only. It will involve the 
great powers and possibly start a 
world conflagration. So it is appar- 
ent that the greater the nation, 
the more it has at stake in the 
United Nations. 

Q The small nations , represent a 
majority in the UN? 

A Someone has _half-seriously, 
half-facetiously remarked that, “‘Af- 
ter all, the small nations of the 
world comprise the total member- 
ship of the United Nations, minus 
two.” 

Q Then in effect the small nations 
hold the balance of power in the world? 

A One of the most significant 
developments in recent years has 
been the shift in voting power in 
the United Nations from large to 
small nations. Political analysts 
have pointed out that the Security 
Council, which is virtually con- 
trolled by the great powers, has de- 
clined in importance, while the 
General Assembly, where the small 
countries predominate, has become 
stronger. This means that from now 
on the new nations of Africa and 
Asia will play a more decisive role, 
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and that the United Nations will 
speak more and more for the “‘have- 
not” countries from Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. 

Q But the small countries have very 
diverse interests. Will not this cause 
difficulties? 

A The common denominator 
among the small nations is their re- 
tarded development. They all suffer 
from lack of capital and low levels 
of income. In statistical terms, their 
average per capita income has been 
estimated at $100 a year,compared 
with $1,400 a year in developed 
areas like the United States. 

Q Is lack of development their only 
common interest? 

A No. There is something else 
they have in common: their politi- 
cal pasts. The majority of them 
were under foreign control, and 
they have only emerged recently as 
independent states. An offshoot of 
this fact is a spirit of nationalism. 
This sentiment sweeps their masses 
like a tidal wave. It is coupled 
with an irrepressible desire for a 
position of equality, dignity and 
honor in the society of nations. 
They want to have a voice in world 
affairs, worthy of their potential 
contribution. 

Q Dr. Gamboa, do you see any 
significance in the fact that these small 
nations are undergoing great popula- 
tion expansion? 

A Definitely, this is an aggravat- 
ing cause. The number of people in 
the world is increasing at the rate 
of 1.6 per cent a year, and most 
of this is taking place in the less 
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developed areas. In Europe, for in- 
stance, the increase in the years 
1951-1955 was 12 million, at an 
annual increment of .7 per cent. In 
Asia, the increase was 97 million, 
at a rate of 1.7 per cent. In Latin 
America there was a 17 million in- 
crease, and the rate was 2.4 per 
cent. It is predicted that in three 
years the world population will 
reach 3 billion; in 40 years, 7 billion. 

Q It behooves us then not to under- 
estimate an area such as the Far East. 

A It would be a tragic mistake 
to underestimate the importance of 
the Far East in world affairs. In 
Asia you actually have two thirds 
of the human race. Asia was old 
when Western culture was in its in- 
fancy. In Asia you also have most 
of the world’s natural resources. 
From Southeast Asia alone comes 
two thirds of the world’s exportable 
rice and most of such raw materials 
as hemp, rubber, copra and oil. So 
from the purely natural point of 
view, the Far East must not be 
underestimated. This area can be 
a tremendous power for good. By 
the same token, it can also become, 
if things go wrong, a monstrous 
Frankenstein of evil. 

Q Shouldn't these nations work out 
their own economic salvation? 

A While it is true that the re- 
sponsibility for the economic de- 
velopment of small nations is pri- 
marily their own, in a very real 
sense it should also be the concern 
of the entire world, especially the 
fully developed countries. As some- 
one has said, ““The problems of the 
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world are one, and if this vision 
is lost, the world is lost.’? The 
greatest danger that the peace of 
the world faces today is that the 
nations lose this vision of moral 
unity and bypass the common meet- 
ing place of the United Nations. 

Q Then you see, Dr. Gamboa, the 
economic life of the less developed 
nations not as a local or regional prob- 
lem, but as a global one. 

A That is correct. The cause of 
peace will be in constant jeopardy 
as long as only one third of the 
world community enjoys abundant 
life, while the other two thirds 
starves; as long as only one third 
is clothed and the other two thirds 
is naked. This principle that the 
rich have a duty to the poor was 
ably discussed by Walter Lippman 
in a column earlier this year. I 
would like to read it to you: “‘Eco- 
nomic development is important, 
but it is not enough. Disarmament 
is essential, but it alone will not 
suffice. Statesmanship is necessary, 
but more is needed. Diplomacy is 
helpful but it cannot solve every- 
thing.” In this day and age peace 
is indivisible. One of the most 
significant developments of modern 
times has been the realization that 
the brown man of Asia is no longer 
to be regarded as the white man’s 
burden but as the white man’s 
brother. As far as human agencies 
are concerned, the United Nations, 
with all of its limitations, is the last 
remaining hope of humanity. 

Q Thank you, Dr. Gamboa, for 
this penetrating interview. 
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PUZZLEMENT. We don't know the serious problem going through 
the head of this young Southeast Asian, but little boys anywhere 





can dream up enough problems to stump the world’s wisest minds. 
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Twin towers of famous Santa Prisca Church rise above the town of Taxco. 


God’s Silver Miner 


He spent one fortune doing good 


@ FEW persons ever said, ‘““Thank 
you, God,” with more vehemence 
and sincerity than Jose Borda. 

His thank-you is found in the 
most beautiful parish church in 
North America — in the enchant- 
ing town of Taxco, snuggled a mile 
high in the mountains of Mexico 
between Acapulco and Mexico City. 
Out of Jose’s bank account came two 
million pesos to erect the Church 
of Santa Prisca, one of the richest 
churches in ultra-baroque style. 

“God to give to Borda and Borda 
to give to God.” 

This favorite expression of mil- 
lionaire silver miner Borda was his 
guide not only for erecting the 
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and then started on his second. 


BY HENRY F. UNGER 


church, but for bettering the; lot 
of his Mexican employees through 
higher wages and through a com- 
pletely revamped Taxco. It was his 
beacon when his only son asked per- 
mission to study for the priesthood, 
and his daughter to enter a clois- 
tered convent. 

Jose Borda, son of a French offi- 
cer in the army of Louis XIV, emi- 
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Why Should 
| Prepare 
My Will? 





Can YOU answer this all-important 
question? Do YOU know what hap- 
pens if you do not make a will? 

Because of neglect or fear, do 
you want fo hurt a loved one, or fail 
to provide for charity to be done in 
your name? The answers to all of 
these questions can be found. in a 
small informative booklet entitled: 
What Only You Can Do. Send for 
FREE copy today. 


Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, N.Y. 


Please send me your FREE booklet 
on WILLS: What Only You Can Do. 


grated to Mexico to join an older 
brother, Francisco de la Borda, who 
was operating some silver mines in 
Taxco. With him, young Borda 
began a long siege of hard work. 

After years of hardship in mines 
which were on the verge of collapse, 
Francisco died. To Jose Borda went 
the mine holdings — apparently a 
sad inheritance. 

Borda’s life took a dramatic turn 
for the better one day in 1747, as 
he wearily rode toward his humble 
home and was suddenly jolted by 
his stumbling mule. A loose hold 
on the stirrup caused Borda to fall 
to the ground. 

Even as he lay there suffering 
mentally and physically, he noticed 
something with his miner’s expert 
eye. But it was hard to believe 
what he saw. A silver vein! He 
applied his primitive mining tools. 
Immediately he could see the rich- 
ness of the vein. He fell on his 
knees thanking God. 

As the ore was mined, Borda 
wrote to the Archbishop of Mexico 
for permission to demolish the old 
parish church. He made, however, 
one qualification — that Borda sole- 
ly direct the work and control the 
funds. The Archbishop agreed. 

The prelate’s green light launched 
Borda on his project. He made con- 
tact with the noted architects and 
builders, Diego Duran and Juan 
Cabellero. One of the greatest 
mural painters of New Spain, 
Miguel Cabrera, was alerted. Borda 
insisted that all paintings be per- 
formed by Cabrera to contribute a 
unity throughout the church. 

Jose Borda watched carefully over 
his mine as it spewed out a fortune 
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that would become, in part, a house 
of God. The villagers, determined 
to praise him for his venture, were 
quickly advised by Borda that he 
was not the owner of what he pos- 
sessed but only the administrator of 
it by divine will. 
To Borda, Santa 
Prisca Church 
would be for cen- 
turies a haven for 
the sorrowful and 
the depressed, a 
place for honor- 
ing God in a highly special way. 

Leaping literally out of the Borda 
Plaza, the church seems even higher 
than it is because of the low Spanish 
colonial homes surrounding it. Two 
towers, showing a richness of eight- 
eenth-century Mexican artistic ex- 
pression with their heavy ornamen- 
tation, attract the visitor even from 
a distance. The heavy upper parts 
of the towers rise from a_ plain 
brownstone base, giving the im- 
pression that the building is nar- 
rower at the bottom than at the 
top. 
World-famed architects and 
painters have marveled at the great 
dome, which is built on a high 
octagonal drum. This contains tall, 
segmental, arched windows which 
light the interior. It is covered with 
glazed tiles that represent, in bright 
colors, Aztec sunbursts emphasizing 
the inscription on a frieze of the 
drum, Gloria a Dios en las alturas. 
The external ribs lead to a tile- 
domed lantern surmounted by a 
cross. The pendentives of the dome 
are occupied by gold reliefs of the 
Guadalupe story. 

Inside the majestic church, the 
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water to drink in My name, 
because you belong to Christ, 
indeed, | tell you, he shall by 
no means lose his reward. 


main altar is dominated by the 
image of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion between statues of Saint Prisca 
(a martyr during the time of Claudi- 
us and protector against lightning), 
Saint Sebastian and Saint Peter in 
priest’s robes. All 
are surrounded 
by Evangelists 
and by numer- 
ous popes and 
angels. The en- 
tire group is sur- 
mounted by 
a figure of the Eternal Father. 

This main altar, which probably 
has no equal in Mexico, is the re- 
sult of a great religious imagina- 
tion, the skill of the artists who 
designed it and Borda’s guiding 
spirit. Nine other altars in the 
nave of the church and three altars 
in the Chapel of Jesus the Father 
also possess a lavish, decorative 
value, but lack the imposing beauty 
of the main altar. 

The body of the interior masonry 
is a cool white stone, which often 
takes on a creamy tone against its 
background of dark salmon. Mural- 
ist Cabrera outdid himself in Santa 
Prisca. His “‘Nativity” and “‘Ascen- 
sion of the Virgin”’ and other scenes 
from the life of the Blessed Mother 
and her Son have inspired medita- 
tion for years. His canvases of the 
martyrdoms of Saint Sebastian and 
Saint Prisca, however, are even 
more admired. The height of realism 
is achieved in a strikingly beautiful 
sculpture of Christ crucified, the 
Redeemer of mankind. 

Although the church was Borda’s 
absorbing activity, it was not his 
only one. His work to rebuild the 
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town of Taxco, to install an aque- 
duct, to set up feeding places for 
the poor continued simultaneously. 

Finally, an overjoyed Borda 
announced the completion of the 
church. The exact date is found on 
a plaque in the sacristy: ‘Finished 
on the third day of the twelfth 
month of the seventeen hundred 
and fifty-eighth year of the Incar- 
nation of the Divine Word.” 

It is amazing that in those days 
Don Jose Borda was able to build, 
decorate and furnish this exception- 
ally luxurious church in just seven 
years. In particular, he ordered the 
construction of an exquisite gold 
tabernacle. Later it was trans- 
ferred from Santa Prisca to the 
Cathedral of Mexico; and later, in 
incomplete form, it was moved to the 
Cathedral of Paris. The tabernacle 
was adorned with 5,500 diamonds, 
2,800 emeralds, 500 rubies, 100 am- 
ethysts, 8 sapphires and 4 topazes. 

Borda’s joy in providing the 
church was tripled when he received 
word that his son would become a 
parish priest of Santa Prisca. Eager 
to continue his assistance to the 
poor and to introduce more refine- 
ments to the church and the town, 
he made many attempts to uncover 
other lucrative mines in the Taxco 
district. His probings and research 
were costly and almost bankrupted 
him. 

Finally, Borda appealed to the 
Archbishop in Mexico City for 
assistance. He asked that a costly 
chalice, which he had given previ- 
ously to the church, be returned to 
him. This chalice of pure gold, 
more than a yard high, weighed 724 
ounces and was set with 7,000 dia- 
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monds, emeralds, rubies, amethysts. 
Borda, in return, sold the chalice to 
the cathedral for 100,000 pesos and 
invested the money in mines in Zac- 
atecas. There he struck a new bo- 
nanza in the Esperanza mine ofthat 
district and again became wealthy. 

Jose Borda’s last days were spent 
in Zacatecas, many miles north of 
Taxco. As a result, Taxco did not 
benefit from his second fortune. 
Before he died in 1778, however, 
Borda willed all of his possessions 
to Santa Prisca Church. 

Only after his death was a por- 
trait of the great man hung in the 
Chapter Hall in Santa Prisca. An 
inscription on the portrait reveals 
that ‘“‘because of his great humility, 
Borda would not allow it to be hung 
while he was alive.” 

When Jose Borda died, Taxco’s 
boom days were apparently over. 
Santa Prisca Church, the Spanish 
colonial homes, the cobblestone 
streets, the large public fountain 
bringing water to the center of the 
town are still visible imprints of the 
man’s generosity. But no longer 
was he alive to pump money into 
the poor sections. Taxco became 
isolated for over a century, until the 
Pan-American highway opened up 
the approaches to this charming vil- 
lage and the deeds of Jose Borda. 

Borda himself, almost in keeping 
with his lifelong wishes, was buried 
in Cuernavaca and then seemingly 
forgotten. Today no one knows the 
site of his final resting place. 

But to Jose Borda — outstanding 
miner, selfless citizen, pious Cath- 
olic — this final oblivion fitted his 
slogan, ‘“‘God to give to Borda and 
Borda to give to God.” ee 
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You could have guessed that he was 
Japanese, but it's not very likely you 
would know that his home is Hokkaido 
— Japan's northernmost island. 





If You Were a Maryknoll Missioner 


perhaps you would be working in this 
territory that was recently added to 
Maryknoll's missions. If so, you would 
meet many fine young men like the 
one in our picture. Hokkaido is pioneer 
territory — like the early West of 
the U.S. Many young people are 
moving there from the overcrowded 
south of Japan, in search of new 
opportunities. 


As yet there are few Catholics — 
only one in every 800 persons. Here 
is a man-sized mission job. Would 
you like to share in it? Write for 
information. You assume no obliga- 
tion by inquiring. 





Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoli, New York nN-9 
Dear Father: Please send me literature about becoming a Maryknoll 
_] Priest (| Brother _] Sister 


(Check one). / understand this does not bind me in any way. 
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@ 1 HAD promised to take Commun- 
ion to some patients in Cobija’s 
hospital. I intended to go there in 
our jeep to get back to the church 
in time for confessions before Mass. 
But Bolivia’s weather had other 
ideas! It rained during the night 
and as a result the road to the hos- 
pital was muddy and slippery. I 
had a twenty-minute walk through 
mud and mud puddles, only to find 
all the patients asleep! 

After taking care of the patients 
I arrived late at the church where 
a good crowd of people were wait- 
ing. Because of the delay entailed in 
going and coming from the hospital 
by foot instead of by jeep and be- 
cause I had to use up a few more 
precious minutes changing from 
muddy clothes, Mass got started late. 

After Mass, I took a cup of coffee 
before mounting my faithful but 
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JUST 


| ANOTHER 


DAY 


BY THOMAS P. COLLINS, M.M. 


His troubles kept piling up: 


they led him to a big letdown. 


erratic mule, ‘‘Maria Felix,” to be- 
gin my trip to Villa Busch where I 
was to say another Mass. When I 
arrived, there was a good crowd 
waiting for Mass here, too. There 
were lots of confessions and Com- 
munitions, and after Mass there was 
a marriage. According to my plans, 
I was supposed to go to another 
little settlement for another mar- 
riage, but it started to rain. 

The couple who were to be mar- 
ried in the little settlement in ques- 
tion had told me that their place 
was only a “short distance” from 
Villa Busch. I should have known 
better; after all, I’ve spent many 
years in this region. Distance means 
nothing to these people; five or ten 
miles are a short distance to them. 
After the rain stopped, I started my 
trip to the place that was only a 
“short distance” away. After riding 
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a while, I came to a side road. That 
road, I was told, would take me to 
the farmhouse where I was to per- 
form the marriage. 

I had gone but a short distance 
on the side road when I encoun- 
tered steep descents, ruts, slippery 
ground. In some places, it was so 
bad that I had to dismount. We 
came to a small bridge. The bridge 
looked rather weak to me. I asked 
one of the boys who had joined me 
on the road if the bridge was strong 
enough to take the mule. “‘No trou- 
ble at all,” was his reply. Always 
look on the bright side of things is 
the philosophy of life here. 

The mule had more sense than I 
did. She felt that the bridge was too 
weak for her, so she jumped. Her 
two hind feet could find no footing 
on the other side of the creek, and 
into the water she slid, rolling over 
on her back. There she was — 
hemmed in by the two banks of 
the creek. The saddlebags with all 
my equipment were submerged. 

After much encouraging, pulling 
and cajoling we got the mule out of 
the water. Dirty, wet, splattered 
with mud, I arrived at the farmhouse 
to find everybody in his Sunday best. 
I had no change of clothes, so I 
stood out like an ugly duckling. 

It took them a long time to get 
the bride ready. These farm girls 
dress to kill only once — on their 
wedding day. For that reason they 
take almost a day to get ready. I 
was beginning to get a bit uneasy, 
because I had a night Mass sched- 
uled in Cobija. 

Before the wedding, I asked par- 
don of all present for my unkempt 
appearance; my cassock was too wet 
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and dirty. to put on. I looked like a 
tramp, but I was the representative 
of the Church. It was probably the 
first and only time that these poor 
people ever saw the Padre in such 
an unkempt appearance while min- 
istering a sacrament. But clothes 
don’t make the man nor do they 
affect the power of the sacraments. 

After the marriage I could not 
delay long, because of the Mass I 
had to say in Cobija. So when my 
mule was saddled and I had said 
good-by to all, it was off to cross 
that infernal bridge again. Because 
of the spill she had taken before, 
I had to push the mule into the 
creek and have her walk up the 
opposite embankment. I had no 
sooner mounted the mule again, 
when the clouds opened and started 
to pour rain. The mule took up a 
turtle’s pace on the slippery road; 
she kept up that pace all the way 
back to Cobija. I could feel the 
water coming into my boots. I 
could feel the mule slipping occa- 
sionally in the mud. 

On the way home through the 
blinding rain, I began to feel a bit 
proud of myself, of what I had ac- 
complished that day in spite of many 
setbacks. But I was soon to have the 
wind taken out of my sails. Just be- 
fore dark I met five musicians; they 
had walked all the way from Cobija 
on foot. They had come through the 
rain and mud to play at the mar- 
riage party. Carrying their instru- 
ments on their backs, they still had 
a long way to go. They would play 
all night and then they would have 
to walk back to Cobija. 

Getting wet is just another day’s 
work in the jungle. wg @ 
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HOLIC AFRICA 


— 


“THE CHURCH in Africa lacks apostles. 
A Christian community which gives its sons 
and daughters to the Church cannot die. And 
if it is true that the supernatural life is a life 
of charity and grows with the giving of one’s 
self, it can be asserted that the Catholic 
vitality of a nation is measured by the sacri- 
fices it is capable of making for the mission- 
ary cause. The widow’s mite was given as 
an example by Our Lord; God will not let 
Himself be outdone in generosity.” 


— Condensed from “Fidei Donum’”’ 
by Pope Pius XI 
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When the late Holy Fath- 
er, Pope Pius XII, issued 
his encyclical Fidei Donum, 
there were in the African 
territories dependent on 
Propaganda 17,720,000 
baptized Catholics and 
2,958,000 catechumens. 
This body of faithful was 
cared for by 11,199 priests, 
of whom 1,800 were Afri- 
cans. Baptisms increase 
the African faithful by 
over a million a year. 


25 
Million 
Catholics 


At the present time there 
are 25 million Catholics 
in Africa. The growth of 
the Church there is a fact 
in which all Christiaris 
can rejoice. Yet it is also 
alarming because the 
disproportion between 
priests and people is also 
increasing rapidly. This 
was a fact that the Holy 
Father had in mind when 
he called for more workers 
for Africa. Africa needs 
a thousand new priests a 
year if the growing num- 
ber of Christians are to get 
adequate spiritual care. 
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a Better Apa for His Flock . . 


The Missioner Needs 
Your Helping Hand 


Ss 


Guatemala has 
1) a church without an altar. Can you 
imagine! This memorial to a loved 
one costs 
2) many sick people, but no medicine. 
A few aches and pains can be relieved Taichung, Formosa, needs 


for the sum.of $422 yearly. 6) a motion-picture projector to help 
a bring the Gospel to a parish of 90,000. 
Africa has “One picture = 10,000 words.” 
3) acathedral without solemn vestments Cost: $425. 
for solemn ceremonies. What a pity! 
Complete set costs $300. Bolivia has 
4) at least goo baptisms a year in a 3) a hospital on wheels, a Sister-nurse 
church without a baptistry. A memor- (and she is a good chauffeur!) but — 
ial baptistry costs $750, no medicine! The remedy: $25 
monthly or $300 a year. 
Japan has 8) a Padre anxious to give better and 
5) a transportation problem. The Padre faster attention to his far-off parish- 
could reach more souls faster with a ioners. A second-hand jeep costs 
motor scooter. Cost: $250. $1,000. 
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Who Is My Neighbor? 


BY ALBERT J. NEVINS, M.M. 


@ THE problem of foreign aid is a 
perplexing one to many Catholics 
largely because it has been sur- 
rounded by a lot of false and spe- 
cious arguments, some promoted by 
Communists who for obvious rea- 
sons wish to minimize American in- 
fluence abroad, some promoted by 
good-intentioned folk who can’t see 
the woods for the trees. Unfortu- 
nately, in the latter category are 
some Catholics of influence whose 
thinking lags behind that of the 
Holy See and who all too often give 
the impression that they are the 
spokesmen for the Catholic Church. 

The argument is frequently ad- 
vanced that the United States is 
spending itself into oblivion by its 
economic aid to less-developed na- 
tions. Yet how much is too much? 
Some Protestant sects ask their mem- 
bers to give a tenth of their annual 
income to the church. Would a 
tenth of our national income be too 
much to give to the economic aid 
and development of poor nations? 
Possibly. But the actual amount 
budgeted for foreign aid is less than 
eighteen one-hundredths of one per 
cent of our national income. When 
we consider that the United States 
has half the world’s wealth, our con- 
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tribution to foreign aid is like a 
town banker’s dropping a penny in 
the collection basket on Sunday. Or 
to put it another way, our contribu- 
tion to the welfare of the world 
about equals the cost of a couple of 
dozen missiles shot off from Cape 
Canaveral. 


UNDOUBTEDLY, the advocates of 
restricted foreign aid will not be 
halted by mere economic argu- 
ments. They point out that there is 
still much to be done here at home, 
that we still have poverty, that we 
still have slums. Granted, but is the 
limit of our charity at our national 
borders? True, charity begins at 
home but does it end there? 

It was a pagan Roman poet, 
Terence, who coined the saying, 
“Charity begins at home.” Here is 
more pagan philosophy: Eat, drink 
and be merry. Enjoy yourself, it’s 
later than you think. Take the cash 
and let the credit go. Think only of 
yourself and your own needs. Invite 
the man who loves you to your 
feast, but let alone your enemy. 
The end justifies the means. Hon- 
esty is praised, and starves. 

Now contrast this cynical and 
luxury-loving philosophy with that 
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of the humble Man from Nazareth: 
If a man compels thee to go one 
mile with him, go freely with him 
another. Take no heed of what you 
shall wear or what you shall eat. 
Turn the other cheek. Love your 
neighbor as yourself. When you 
give alms, let not your right hand 
know what your left hand does. A 
new commandment I give unto 
you, that you love one another. 


THE SAYINGS of Christ are in direct 
antithesis to the philosophy of the 
world. He taught that His neighbor 
was the man who traditionally was 
His enemy. He did not limit His 
vision to Palestine or to the Near 
East, but told his followers to con- 
cern themselves with the world. He 
did not ask for eighteen hundredths 
of one per cent but for all. He de- 
manded that he who followed Him 
must be ready to give up father, 
money, riches, everything the world 
prizes. 

Those Catholics who argue for a 
curtailment of foreign aid can find 
many arguments against their posi- 
tion in the utterances of the popes 
from Pope Leo XIII down through 
the present pontiff. They will find 
rebuttal for their position in the 
statements of the American hier- 
archy. But more important they will 
discover, if they but take the time to 
meditate, that the ground has been 
cut out from under them by the 
directives of Christ Himself. ‘A cer- 
tain man went down from Jerusa- 
lem to Jericho and fell among rob- 
bers... Go and do thou in like man- 
ner.’ The answer is there for any- 
one who really wants to find it. gg 
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Maryknoll 


Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America, Inc. 


TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


@ 


Maryknoll, the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, 
was established in 1911 by the 
American bishops to recruit, 
train, send and support Ameri- 
can missioners in areas over- 
seas assigned to Maryknoll 
by the Holy Father. Maryknoll 
is supported entirely by free 
will offerings and uses no 
paid agents. 
Address: 
THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 


MARYKNOLL, N.Y. 


“While our heart embraces 
the whole world’s flock of 
Christ, it turns with special 
feeling towards you, beloved 
children of the United States 
... Every nation has its mis- 
sion society. Yours is Mary- 
knoll. Your society for foreign 
missions, Maryknoll . . . counts 
among its missioners so many 
of your heroes and heroines.” 


— Pope Pius Xil in Mission Sunday 
Address to American Catholics 
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THERE’S NO 
SISTER 

IN THIS 
PICTURE! 


But these three ca- 
balleros down in 
Chile don’t want it 
to stay that way! 
Children the world 
over are waiting for 
YOUR good-will 
ambassadors... 
Sisters to love them 
and teach them. 
Will you help com- 
plete the picture by 
sending a Mary- 
knoll Sister? 



























Maryknoll Sisters, Maryknoll, N.Y. 


Here is $...... to help put a Sister in the picture. 
Dh: bak habe hab as Shea eh sun oobawed oun b abe seAbe Nid bane on ees sun niece oeeous 
RGNS ose. sees0s dns nensawe PE ey rr Zone SN ciseus was a eke n cose 
As long as I can, | will send $...... a month to 


help your program of good will to all mankind. 









For these island people: 


each new vessel is a victory. 
BY SISTER ROSE CATHERINE 


m BoaATs? They loom large on our 
horizon here on Likiep in the Pa- 
cific, three miles long and half a 
mile wide. On such a tiny dot, we 
all share the same horizon — as well 
as everything else. To the five hun- 
dred of us human beings here, 
boats are what trains, trucks, taxis 
and buses are to you. 

So, when “‘Sail, ho!’’ was shouted 
down by a lookout from the top of 
a coconut tree the other day, it 
ricocheted into my open-windowed 
classroom. Of course, lessons 
stopped dead. 

Will the new Sisters be aboard? 
They were expected any day. Armed 
with field glasses, Father and the 
older boys went to the dock. Two 
bare feet ran back with the report. 
“No Sisters.” 

But — the boat was filled with 
more students. They were boarders 
coming from the nearby island of 
Eybe. Well, we took comfort in the 
quip, “If it’s crowded, it’s Cath- 
olic.”’ Our little crowd ran out to 
the shade of the lukwej trees, to 
plan a welcome for the newcomers 
with a dash of famous Marshallese 
hospitality. 
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Sisters bring spiritual freight 
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It was good to see them later — 
new and old pupils, as they squat- 
ted comfortably on clean, cool 
coral pebbles on the beach. “‘ Yokwe 
yok!” It’s a greeting as heartwarm- 
ing and as undefinable as the 
Hawaiians’ “Aloha!” 

A new boat made on our island is 
a big event — like putting up a 
skyscraper, or constructing a new 
atomic-powered submarine. If you 
shout loud enough, you can reach 
almost everyone’s ear on this island. 
One shout from Louie de Brum and 
we all knew he was ready to cele- 
brate the launching of his new boat. 
Twelve feet longer than his older 
one, this seaworthy craft is the 
biggest ever made here. It rated 
quite a ceremony. 

The women of Likiep lined up 
three abreast and did a shuffling of 
feet in time to an old Polynesian 
chant, as they came down to the 
water’s edge. And each with a new 
hat. Every Marshallese grin was 
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as — . 


to Likiep, a ‘far Pacific island. 


shaded by a serviceable pandanus 
leaf struck through with a flower. 

Time out for comedy. We Sisters 
were amazed to see a live chicken 
tied to a long rope and lowered from 
the top of the new boat. ““Why?” we 
asked. “Oh, we just make fun,” 
came the good-natured reply. 

Suspense! She aimed, she swung 
— the whiskey splashed. May de 
Brum’s right arm had christened 
her brother’s new boat. Now to get 
it afloat. 

The men tugged; the women 
pulled. Women pushed; men hauled. 
They both faced the hard fact. The 
keel was stuck in the sand. Father 
McCarthy offered them a tow with 
a line from his boat. At last, the 
Lukju was bobbing up and down 
in the lagoon. 

You can have your luxury liners, 
massive battleships and sleek sub- 
marines. Give me a ftbnil — a large 
outrigger canoe with sails — give 
me a tibnil any day. a8 
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gw Ev14s Rezalaso is 
our volunteer cate- 
chist in the Ullaachi 
section of Ilave par- 
ish in southern 
Peru. Last week he 
was assigned by the 
head catechist to 
teach catechism to 
the people in the 
village of Pichin- 
cota. The village 
elders welcomed 
Elias, and he began regular classes 
in the doctrine. Three nights a 
week there were classes for adults 
and three afternoons there were 
classes for children. Color film strips 
shown with a kerosene projector 
livened the classes. 

One Sunday Elias was supposed 
to show up at the parish center in 
Ilave and report on the progress he 
was making, how the people had 
received him and what problems he 
had run into. When he didn’t 
appear at the catechists’ meeting 
on Sunday morning, no one was 
alarmed; because of the rains he 
might not have caught the truck. 

That night Elias came to the rec- 
tory. With him were his wife and 
his two-year-old daughter. We 
learned that his wife was to have 
met him early that morning near 
Pichincota, Elias spent the night 
with a Pichincota family and got up 
early Sunday. As he made his way 
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to where he was to 
have met his wife he 
was accosted by four 
men. They wanted 
to know his name 
and his business. He 
told them about his 
work as a catechist. 

“Oh, so you’re 
one of those cate- 
chists, eh?’’ one of 
the group sneered. 
Another hit Elias 
with a rock; the rest jumped him. 
They beat Elias until he was sense- 
less and left him there on the road. 

When Elias didn’t come, his wife 
went looking for him. She found 
him on the road and restored him 
to consciousness. Somehow the fam- 
ily made their way on foot the 
twelve miles to the rectory. 

A doctor examined Elias and 
found that there was no concussion. 
He had some sore ribs, assorted 
bruises, a black eye and a cut on 
the head, but he was undaunted. 

Elias says that he’ll be all right 
after a week’s rest — good as new 
and ready to go back to work. He 


‘wants permission to teach doctrine 


in the hostilé village. ‘‘After all,” 
he said, “‘when I get opposition, it 
shows that my teaching is having 
good effects. I’m helping some peo- 
ple to lead better lives; there are 
some men who do not like to see a 
change like that.” 2B 
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BY BISHOP JAMES E. WALSH, M.M. 


@ WHEN the restless energy of Amer- 
ica is channeled and harnessed and 
put to work, it results in miracles. 
The flood of wartime production 
that inundated the battlefields of 
the world was like Niagara. The 
avalanche of food that is now stay- 
ing the hunger of the world is a 
major phenomenon. And the impact 
of our country’s democratic institu- 
tions, economic opportunities, high 
standard of living, love of liberty 
and respect for human dignity has 
made itself felt as a breath of new 
hope in every far corner of the world. 
These are ideals in which our people 
find themselves united. When they 
starid together, they are irresistible, 
as the Founding Fathers told them. 
Americans have only to agree on 
something, to make it a success. 


What is it that makes our people 
good — and what is it that has made 
our country great? It is the men, 
not the wails, that make the city, 
according to the old Greek proverb; 
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AN AMERICAN MEDITATION FOR THANKSGIVING 


LAND 
FREE 


Here is a chance to stop 


OF THE 


to think clearly and deeply 


of the impact of freedom on America. 


but we still believe that the “walls” 
— dispensations of Divine Provi- 
dence as they are — have at least 
a minor share in the final product. 
This is a sweet land of bountiful 
resources, as the merest glance from 
any speeding train window will dis- 
close, and one needs no sentimental 
attachment to every rock and rill in 
order to see God’s generous hand 
in the rolling plains of Iowa and 
the blossoming orchards of Cali- 
fornia. It is true that man’s work 
put them there; but this is only to 
say that the resources called forth 
resourcefulness, and in doing so 
gave that quality to our people as 
their most notable natural charac- 
teristic — a national birthright that 
has been theirs from the days of the 
pioneers. The mountains were clad 
in majesty and Douglas firs, the 
lakes and rivers were many and 
mighty, and the very recesses of the 
earth were lined with treasures of 
every description, to be tracked 
down and torn out and worked over 
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for the enhancement of life and the 
enrichment of men. The earth was 
good to us. 

Unlimited opportunity combined 
with the spirit of democracy to 
make the typical American a mon- 
arch of all he surveyed, in theory, 
and a kindly and tolerant brother 
to all around him, in fact; and when 
he failed to realize either ideal, he 
knew in his heart that it was not the 
fault of his new country but was 
traceable to some deficiency in him- 
self. Every man of spirit and inde- 
pendence asked only a fair chance, 
and no man anywhere else in the 
world ever had a fairer one. The 
Constitution saw to that, while the 
laws and institutions that grew out 
of it implemented and perpetuated 
the system of liberty that provides 
the best field for human endeavor. 


The American home grew up with 
its unfenced lawn and open door — 


the neighbors began to find a kindly 


welcome in it, as the melting pot 
poured out its mounting quotas of 
rediscovered brothers from every 
race under the sun. Democracy was 
creating a pattern, and it had many 
likely tools ready to its hand: the 
fantastic natural resources, the as- 
sembled gifts and cultures of many 
nations, the universal flair for gigan- 
tic industrial production, the tra- 
ditional instinct of generosity and 
toleration developed in a big nation, 
the simple and rugged virtues char- 


acteristic of a new country, with 
something of the old-fashioned chiv- 
alry of the pioneers clinging around 
it all. 

God made the people of America 
good. He used a multiplicity of 
means, but He was always the chief 
Actor in the drama of American 
development. The people were, after 
all, His children, and He had every 
reason to be interested in them. He 
had given them one characteristic 
that He particularly liked. It was 
the gift of generosity — closely allied 
to the divine charity that is His 
own inner life. He wanted to bring 
it to fruition in their lives. So He 
set a bountiful stage, and He gath- 
ered them from every corner of the 
earth to walk their little day upon 
it. Every means He employed was 
good, but the melting pot was to 
be the central experiment. It suc- 
ceeded. It called forth mutual char- 
ity; fostered bigness. In spite of 
every natural difficulty and human 
meanness, it battered its way to 
brotherhood. The people and the 
nation grew and waxed great 
through generosity. 

With this history, America must 
always be a nation that is a regal 
giver. That is why God calls on us 
to share His material blessings all 
over this globe of ours. That is why 
He invites us to give our flesh and 
blood to carry His spiritual bless- 
ings around the world. Freely you 
have received, freely give. Ba 


Father Joseph A. Grassi of New Rochelle, N. Y., heard a youngster in 
catechism class in Colotenango, Guatemala, explain: “St. Michael was a good 
angel; he knew the Our Father, Hail Mary and Creed.’’ Another lad told 
Father Grassi: ‘‘Heaven is a place of great happiness; there are no bugs, fleas 


or mosquitoes to bother you.” 
NOVEMBER, 1959 
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CURTAIN 
GOING UP 


Thrown for a Loss. The handle bars 
broke on my bike while flying down 
a hill on an urgent sick call. After 
picking myself up, I left the pieces 
at a farmhouse where I borrowed 
a horse and arrived at the house 
of a dying lady just in the nick 
of time. 

On the return trip a woman asked 
if I had given the Last Sacraments 
to a man who had been thrown from 
his horse. He was supposed to have 
died of injuries received. I hur- 
riedly made investigations along the 
road and finally discovered I had 
been looking for myself. Accident 
stories travel fast and get worse 
as they make the rounds. 

Josepu H. Capper, M.M. 
Curepto, Chile 


Too Bad. The parish school, under 
the capable hands of seven Mary- 
knoll Sisters, naturally occupies an 
important part of our work here in 
the parish. In the four grades (eight 
classrooms) we have an enrollment 
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of 432 children. Practically all the 
classes are in English. 

Once a week one of the Fathers 
of the parish visits each of the 
classes to examine the children on 
their religion. I usually conduct the 
class in Spanish to assure myself 
that the children understand well 
what they are getting in English 
from the Sisters during the rest of 
the week. 

After my first visit to the first 
grade one of the children remarked 
to Sister, ‘Father is a good teacher 
and knows his religion well, but it’s 
too bad he can’t speak English.” 

ARTHUR J. Dwyer, M.M. 
Santiago, Chile 


Good Impression. I work at a Cath- 
olic Youth Hostel in Kyoto, Japan. 
Recently the fire chief paid the 
hostel a visit. I had just purchased 
ten fire extinguishers, and was glad 
of the chance to show off in front 
of the official. The hostel’s wood- 
burning stoves were all in order 
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and there were the brightly painted 
fire extinguishers. As a final flour- 
ish, I took the handle of one of 
them and pressed it down, expect- 
ing a flow of fire-fighting liquid 
to gush forth. Nothing of the sort 
happened. The boys had decided 
it would be easier to carry the 
empty extinguishers to a fire and 
fill them on the spot. Was my 
face red! 

Patrick F. DonoGHuE, M.M. 


Kyoto, Japan 


Letter. “I am a patient in a tuber- 
culosis sanatorium. When I came 
here four months ago, I was very 
bitter. I thought that God was most 
unjust to let me suffer like this, 
when all my friends were healthy. 
**However, after I had been here 
a short while, I met a Catholic pa- 
tient who told me about your corre- 
spondence course. I sent for it. 
And now I want to thank God with 
all my heart for allowing me to get 
sick. If I had not become ill, I 
might have spent my whole life with- 
out knowing Christ. I realize now 
what a fearful thing that would be. 
““My only desire now is to com- 
plete my study of the doctrine and 
become a child of God as soon as 
possible.”’ — received by 
James F. Hyatt, M.M. 
Kyoto, Japan 


Don't Tell. A junior-size hoodlum 
had been raising a rumpus in class, 
and this was the exchange. 

“Why do you want to act that 
way?” I asked. “Don’t you think 
your mother would be ashamed if 
she saw you?” 

“Well, don’t tell my mother.” 
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“But how about God. How do 
you think He feels when you act 
that way?” . 

*‘Well, don’t tell God either.” 

Cyrit A. GomBotp, M.M. 
Halaula, Hawaii 


Conducted Tour. Mr. Wang is a 
friend of mine, a duck farmer who 
lives in central Formosa and drives 
his ducks one hundred and fifty 
miles to the rich market of Taipei 
in northern Formosa. 

Mr. Wang starts the safari in the 
spring when the rice farmers are 
just cutting their crops. The duck- 
lings are then several months old 
and anxious to see the brave new 
world. Since the farmers do not 
bother to gather the kernels that 
fall during the cutting of rice, 
Mr. Wang’s ducklets have a grand 
feast — and for free! 

Everything is done in a leisurely 
way. When the harvest is garnered 
and the area. is cleaned out, the 
ducklings waddle on to the next 
farm where, because of the climate, 
the crops are just ripe for harvest- 
ing. By the time the flock has 
reached north Formosa and the last 
area has been eaten clean, several 
months have elapsed and the duck- 
lings are now sophisticated tourists, 
broadened by travel. 

The ducks never had it so good; 
the rice farmers never miss the 
fallen kernels; the market never had 
such plump ducks; and the duck 
farmer — well, he’s preparing for 
his next personally conducted tour 
of the island. The line for ducks 
forms on the right. 

Tuomas N. Quirk, M.M. 
Taichung, Formosa 
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Old-style 


costume 


IsLAND OF ARTISTS 


@ THE VISITOR to Japan is struck by the number of people 
who are to be found sketching and painting, and the con- 
clusion is formed that every Japanese must be born an artist. 
Indeed, few people in the world possess so great a love of 
beauty and nature as do the Japanese. 


Nara in Spring {left). (Over) Kyoto's Gion District, and Boy Delivering Food 
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Shadow of 
the Tort 


Father Tennien is surrounded 


but not daunted by Buddhism. 


gw IT was 6 o'clock — dawn here in 
Kuwana (Mulberrytown). The 
rhythm of bells was awakening the 
city — not Catholic bells for there is 
no Catholic church as yet. But there 
is a spot of ground in this city that 
now carries for the first time in its 
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Author’s photos of Shinto festival ion crowds to mission bulletin ery 
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long, unlighted, religious history, a 
sign that reads, “Catholic Church 
Property.”’ And in what a strange 
place! The church land is a plot of 
ground in Kuwana’s “garden of the 
gods.”’ A Shinto shrine, a Buddhist 
temple and cemetery with its clus- 
tered gravestones, form the border 
lines of the land for the new Cath- 
olic mission — a stranger that has 
come to town. 

The morning melody of pagan 
bells comes from our neighbor on 
the right. A wizened, age-tired monk 
stands in front of the Buddhist tem- 
ple there, hammering the lip of a 
huge gong. Wooden prayer beads 
hanging from his neck rattle an 
accompaniment to each swing. 
Waves of plaintive bell music ride 
the air, reminding Buddhist neigh- 
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bors to chant their morning prayers. 
No Angelus bell sends its call to the 
ears of Kuwana’s 70,000 people. 

On our left border is a Shinto 
shrine. The morning sun has begun 
to throw lacy shadows across our 
land from the tall pines and the 
graceful Oriental curves of this 
shrine, which is hallowed by cen- 
turies of devotion and prayer. 

I started across the grounds to- 
wards our makeshift chapel to spend 
an hour before the tabernacle. A 
huge bronze torii straddles the one 
street which leads to the Shinto 
shrine, the Buddhist temple and 
the Catholic mission. Torii means 
“gateway,” the entry to Shinto 
shrines everywhere in Japan. It is 
supposed to have the power of exor- 
cism and purification, to cleanse 
away the evil spirits for those pass- 
ing under it to enter the shrine. And 
now this impertinent pagan symbol 
casts its brazen shadow across the 









property where I had come a few 
months before to start a Catholic 
mission. 

Without great faith it was bold 
and daring, perhaps even rash, to 
settle on a spot that is hemmed by 
pagan shrines and temples. It seems 
as if I have staked out a claim in one 
of the toughest spots of a land that 
throws up many staggering difficul- 
ties to conversion. There are the 
other competing religions and there 
are the special characteristics of 
Japan; taken all together they make 
a troubling hair shirt for any mis- 
sioner. 

Buddhism in varying degrees of 
kind, fervor and practice has a deep- 
ly rooted, almost universal influence 
on the religious beliefs of Japanese 
citizens. It has been the faith and 
devotion of their ancestors for un- 
numbered centuries. And a break- 
away from any religious belief is a 
gigantic, soul-shaking decision. 


Father Tennien of Pittsford, Vermont, baptizing his first Japanese converts. 














Shintoism — an erstwhile state 
religion native to Japan, which 
builds up patriotic and nationalistic 
sentiments — is another barrier to 
the Catholic Faith. The Shintoists 
complain that 
Christianity 
comes from 


BE AN APOSTLE 


Sincere seekers after truth, all too 
few in number, will find their way 
to God. On top of that, the priest 
who pays a steep price in toil, tears 
and prayer will pull a good num- 
ber more to the 
Faith. 

However, the 


abroad. After you have read antics of fortune 

A short time . . do not always 
with the courte- this magazine, play against the 
ous, lovable folk pass ut on! missioner.. When 


of Japan shows 

them to be warm, deeply senti- 
mental, exceptionally retiring, if 
not even shy. It is not easy for a 
stranger or strange ways to enter 
the inner sanctuary of their souls. 
They are wont to fence themselves 
in with their own intimate group or 
clan; and generally they lack the 
boldness to break out and become 
Catholics. 

Some of the converts here have 
told me of their struggle in becom- 
ing Catholics. They wistfully walked 
by the mission many times before 
they felt enough courage to come 
in to inquire. And so, a particularly 
demanding task it is for the mis- 
sioner in Japan to shepherd in- 
quirers and beginners until they feel 
at home in a new Catholic group. 

A missioner in Japan faces about 
the same obstacles a Buddhist monk 
would meet in trying to make con- 
verts to Buddhism in Boston. 

My impression is that the Japa- 
nese are more followers than lead- 
ers, more imitators than creators; 
they think and act as a nation, 
rather than as individuals. Until 
there is a large breakthrough, the 
people here will not move in multi- 
tudes towards the Church. 
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the festival day 
of the neighboring Shinto shrine 
came round soon after my arrival, 
the wife of the Shinto priest asked 
me to attend and take pictures of 
the ceremonies. Later I posted the 
pictures on our church bulletin 
board. They drew large crowds, and 
perhaps brought some Japanese a 
few uncertain steps nearer the Faith. 
The Catholic Church is a late- 
comer to Kuwana, where the souls 
were tied to shrines and temples 
long, long ago. I’m cutting around 
the fringes into the city’s popula- 
tion, piling up a happy harvest 
for God and the angels. Buddhist 
monks, Shinto priests and a Cath- 
olic priest are playing a game for 
big stakes — the souls of Kuwana. 
My instruction classes are growing 
larger each week as many seekers 
come under the torii and make their 
way to the Catholic mission. 
Friends and helpers back home 
continue to give for brick and mor- 
tar; so our dreams of a little church 
in the shadow of the torii will one 
day come true. With a church 
tower stretching above the city’s 
roof tops, Kuwana will then be a 
city where the Cross rises high and 
majestic over the torii. # 
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OF BUILDERS 
AND 
DREAMS 


BY EDNA K. MEUDT 





Maryknoll! The footsteps past and gone 
since last the pioneers who chose the site 
beheld you chasubled in festive dawn — 


a sanctuary seen in nebulous light! 


Relive with them the urgent plan to make 
a greening hill your pedestal; the calm 
of a prison-shadowed road that they would take; 


how quiet was the Hudson’s cradle-psalm. 


Today, unlike when they were young, a sunset 
inspires knights whose grails will be assigned 
and dares refine with fire that parapet. 


Above — against the sky — the Cross is lined. 


Each age has builders of a dream in stone 


and gardens where its martyrs watch alone. 
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— bindings for every budget! 

1. Shown — new popular zipper-bound 
in flexible processed leather. $6.95 
2. Durable black waterproof cloth, red 
edges. $3.95 
3. Semi-flexible sturdite composition 
binding, red edges. $4.95 


4. Processed grain leather, gold leaf 
over red edges. $7.75 


11. Due of Indochina — teenage or- 
phan fights the Reds. 2.20 
12. Pancho of Peru — two boys search 
for lost Inca treasure! $1.45 
13. Wu Han of Korea — wicked One- 
Eye keeps him prisoner! $1.45 
14. Kenji of Japan — when Kenji’s 
brother turns Communist, trouble 
starts! $1.45 
15. Friends with God and Pray the 







THE MARYKNOLL MISSAL 


More “‘extras”’’ than any other Missal! Big 
readable type — extra sturdy paper in most-used 
sections — full color illustrations — special family liturgy section 




























Make Christmas gift - 
shopping easy! Listed 
below are twenty sug- 

gestions for presents 
of enduring value that 

will carry the spirit 
of this great religious 
holyday through the year! 





5. Black genuine leather, gold leaf over 
red edges. $10.00 
6. White washable leather. gold stamp- 
ings. $12.50 
Same style red (7) or black (8) 

9. Black plate-grained Morocco, moire- 
lined. $14.50 
10. Finest quality hand-grained Moroc- 


co leather. $18.50 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
Father Nevins’ Round the World Adventure Series for ages 9 to 15 


Rosary. Beautiful doctrinal books for 
7 to 10 year olds in full and two color. 

Both for $1.38 
16. Lots of Brothers and Sisters by 
Sister Juliana. Delightful story about 
universal brotherhood for 7 to 10 year 
olds. 95c¢ 
17. First Books for Little Catholics 
aged 4 to 8. Big type, full and two 
color, about Mass, Hail Mary, Creed, 
basic prayers. 4 for $1.00 











New Maryknoll Books 
for Christmas Giving 


18. The Maryknoll Book of Peoples 

by Albert J. Nevins, M.M. 
Fascinating for young and old! Full of facts, 
stories, pictures (many in color) all about Man 
— from his beginnings on earth right up to 


today! $4.95 
(Current Bonus Book for Maryknoll Book Club) 


19. Dust On My Toes 

by Sister Maria del Rey, O.P. 
Author of the best-selling ““Her Name Is 
Mercy” tells exciting stories of Maryknoll nuns 
who give their lives for the needy all over the 


world. $3.50 


(Current selection of the Maryknoll Book Club) 


20. The Maryknoll Book Club 
Good reading bargain! Look at the books above. For just $1.55 more, you 
get these two — PLUS THREE MORE EXCITING TITLES — in a $10.00 
year’s subscription to the Maryknoll Book Club. Wonderful gift idea for your 
family — your friends — your favorite priest or Sister! 
One year — 4 books plus Free Bonus: $10.00 





MARYKNOLL MAIL ORDER, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Please send (circle items desired) as follows: 


I 2 2 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

i 12 13 14 15 16 V7 18 19 20 ‘ 
hee oh See a ee rr Bill me. 
(Please make checks or money orders payable fo Maryknoll) 
OS.) Os aA OM OC COr COCO CIC ICR TIT OR COLIC Te 
EEE CREEL ERE LER EI ee CR Te 
Sas ais sinjas we smiselcnie av once sae seceese avwweee Zone...... Me Aas itty eels aeons 
Send Book Club Subscription (we send card) to: 
EM INE :i0 5:0 0 16.4.9 's's 4a ia So evn cio pineGie ge eae c epmisinteio al piaw arse ied oiele sain mindeeiciney 
PRO SINE POC CET IMO re OOOO OL RIOT OOOCOT Or OC OCC OCCT 
LO TRAD OPP E Ie OIC ron Zone...... PUN aves cisccis uaa sinapeceaieenie 


(If more than one Gift subscription, enclose separate sheet.) Please print clearly. We will send first 
two books for Christmas delivery, with gift card, if order reaches us by December 1.) 











@ From high in the Peruvian Andes 
of South America come these chal- 
lenging dishes to tempt your taste 
buds. 


MELON ANDEAN (Ecuador) 


| package raspberry flavored gelatin 
| cup hot water 
% cup fruit juice and woter 
| medium honeydew melon 
| cup drained red raspberries, 
fresh, frozen or canned 
| eight-ounce package cream cheese 
| tablespoon milk (approx.) 


Dissolve gelatin in the cup of hot 
water. Stir in fruit juice and water. 
Chill until mixture is slightly thick- 
ened. Meanwhile, cut a slice from 
one end of the melon, scooping out 
seeds. Drain well. Place melon up- 
right in a bowl. Fold red raspber- 
ries into slightly thickened gelatin. 
Fill melon cavity. Replace cut slice 
and fasten it with toothpicks. Chill. 
Before serving, remove melon rind 
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WORLD RECIPES 


Food from 
the Andes 


and dry off excess surface juice with 
paper towel. Combine cream cheese 
and milk. Beat until mixture is 
smooth and fluffy. From under side 
of melon, cut a thin slice so that 
melon will lie flat on serving plate. 
Spread cream cheese over entire 
surface. Cut in slices and serve on 
bed of greens. Top with more rasp- 
berries if desired. Serves 6. (An excel- 
lent dish to experiment with: Try 
different fruits and other-flavored 
gelatins; use melons such as canta- 
loupe, Persian; add a few drops of 
vegetable coloring to give cream 
cheese rainbow hues.) 


RICE AND DUCK (Peru) 


| 4-5 Ib. duck, cut in pieces 

Salt and pepper to taste 

% cup olive oil 

| clove garlic, crushed 

| large onion, chopped 

| large tomato, peeled and chopped 
| bunch coriander, ground 
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% teaspoon hot pepper, ground, 
or | hot pepper cut in strips 

5 cups water 

| cup peas, fresh, frozen or canned 

2'% cups rice 


Season duck with salt and pepper. 
Place in frying pan to which 4 cup 
of the olive oil has been added. 
Brown duck evenly and remove 
from pan. In the same pan, brown 
garlic, onion and tomato. Then add 
coriander and hot peppers. Cook 
for 2 minutes. Return browned 
duck to pan and add water. Cook 
over moderate heat until duck is 
almost tender. Add peas and rice. 
Season. Cook for 10 minutes over 
high heat. Reduce heat and simmer 
about 15 minutes or until rice is 
dry. Five minutes before removing 
from heat, add % cup olive oil and 
stir lightly. Serves 6. 


STUFFED POTATOES (Peru) 


6 average potatoes 

| egg 

Salt and pepper to taste 

| cup ground beef 

| cup ground pork 

| onion, chopped 

2 cloves garlic, minced 

Oil for frying 

| tomato, chopped 

| teaspoon parsley, chopped 
Yo cup seedless raisins 

6 ripe olives, chopped 

| hardboiled egg, chopped 
Ya cup white wine 


Cook the potatoes and mash well. 
Add egg and season with salt and 
pepper. Fry the pork, beef, onion 
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and garlic in oil. Add the tomato, 
parsley, raisins, olives, hhardboiled 
egg, salt, pepper and wine. Cook 
slowly until mixture thickens. 
Shape the mashed potatoes into 
balls, hollow centers and fill with 
meat mixture. Top with more 
mashed potatoes covering meat 
and shape into balls. Roll potato 
balls in flour and fry in hot oil. 
Serves 6. 


SHRIMP CHOWDER (Peru) 


2 tablespoons olive oil 

| clove garlic, crushed 

| onion, minced 

| large tomato, chopped 

4 cups boiling water 

| cup corn kernels, canned, fresh 
or frozen 

Ye cup peas, fresh, frozen or 
canned 

3 average potatoes 

2 tablespoons rice 

| pound fresh shrimp, cleaned and 
deveined 

Pinch of oregano 

4 slices any fried white fish 

Salt and pepper to taste 

| cup evaporated milk 

Chopped parsley 


Heat oil in saucepan and fry the 
garlic, onion and tomato. Add the 
water, corn, peas, potatoes and rice 
and boil about 10 minutes. When 
potatoes are cooked, remove from 
heat and add the shrimp, oregano, 
salt and pepper. Simmer until 
shrimp are cooked. Before serving, 
pour evaporated milk over all. Add 
white fish and sprinkle with parsley. 
Serves 4-6. ao 
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L@GGERS yon 


WE DO NOT PUBLISH ANY LETTER 


Tonic 

As I have been lying here in the hos- 
pital, I have been starting to feel sorry 
for myself, as I guess most sick people 
do. This afternoon my husband brought 
me MARYKNOLL and it certainly helped 
cheer me up and made me thankful that 
I am getting the medical care I need. 

Mrs. ESTHER KAIDER 

Oak Lawn, Ill. 


Substitution 

While doing our marketing last week, 
I was standing near the ice-cream freezer. 
My husband said, ‘Don’t buy any this 
week; send the money to the missions 
for food for poor people.” 

Mrs. E. GALIEN 

Brea, Calif. 


At First Hand 

I would like to compliment you on the 
MARYKNOLL magazine. It is one of the 
finest and most informative publications 
anywhere. During my tours of duty in 
Korea and Japan, I had the good fortune 
to witness some of the outstanding work 
being carried on by the Maryknoll 
Fathers, and I am well aware of the 
problems that confront them daily. Their 
courage and determination is something 
we try to achieve in the Army, especially 
in my branch, the Infantry. A short time 
ago, I was promoted to Lieutenant Colo- 
nel, so I would like to share my good 
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WITHOUT THE WRITER’S CONSENT 


fortune with your soldiers of God by 
increasing my monthly offering. 

Lt. COL. JOHN F. SULLIVAN 
Eatontown, N. J. 


Creating a Job 

Good news! Maryknoll has two new 
catechumens. They are a young couple 
with two small daughters. We exchanged 
books and I loaned them Maryknoll’s 
Golden Book. Next, I took MARYKNOLL 
magazines to the girls. They are too 
young to read so papa read to them. Now 
papa and mama take instructions. 

CLARA E. KRAMER 

Larkspur, Calif. 


Good Writer 

I wish to express my appreciation for 
the story, “‘Purple Feathers.”’ I have read 
the writing over and over again and enjoy 
it anew each time. Father McGovern is a 
very good writer. The description he uses 
in painting a picture of the dancers far 
surpasses the writing of any professional. 
Another article I thought was absolutely 
superb was ‘Chinatown, USA.”’ I read 
the article repeatedly and then passed it 
on to my Oriental friends. A third article 
I particularly enjoyed was the one Father 
McMonigal wrote describing his depar- 
ture from home. This is the first fan 
letter I’ve ever written in my life. 

Mary BONADEO 

Detroit 
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Bishop Ford 
I always receive your very interesting 
little book with its wonderful pictures 
and stories. Here is a poem I wrote on 
Bishop Ford. The quotations in the sec- 
ond verse are taken from his prayer. 
The Martyr from Brooklyn 
A babe was born some years ago, 
Beneath a Brooklyn sky, 
A little boy with eyes aglow 
Whose youthful years flew by. 
He grew in wisdom, age and grace, 
And his pure thoughts did roam. 
Should he give up loved ones, friends, 
place, 
To help the sinner home? 
His young heart true and most sincere, 
Filled with much zeal and love, 
Yearned e’er to serve without a fear, 
His King in Heaven above. 
He asked to join a band of men 
Whose lives were not their own; 
Maryknoll Missioners known then, 
Who lived for God alone. 


He was ordained a priest of God, 
To distant lands did go. 
In ‘“‘pathless China,”’ his feet trod, 
His good deeds to sow. 
*Twas Christ’s ‘‘doorstep”’ he prayed to be 
For souls that were astray, 
*“‘Multitudes” whom to Christ would flee 
“To worship” and to pray, 
His every act, a sacrifice, 
As ‘“‘trampled”’ on each day! 
He died a martyr — ransom price 
To be “the King’s Highway.”’ 
SISTER WINIFRED DENISE, OSF 
Mount Loretto, N. Y. 


Example 

Your story “The Last Refugee’’ so 
touched my heart that it disturbed my 
sleep all night. When I awoke this morn- 
ing I read the story to my seven young- 
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sters. It sure brought us up by the 
bootstraps. We are not wealthy by any 
means, since my husband sometimes for- 
gets to send us child support. But I can 
never remember us missing a meal and 
we have clothes and a roof over us. Al- 
though we don’t have much, people give 
us clothes that are in good shape and we 
have clothes that we outgrow. Can we 
send these to some of your little ones? 
We will also send what few pennies we 
can scrape together. 
NAME WITHHELD 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Uplift 

I wish the Californian who.claims that 
your publication is depressive could read 
Father Madigan’s short article, “I Like.” 
There is more joy, more beauty, more 
spiritual and mental uplifting in that 
little article than I have read anywhere 
in a long time. The true Christian does 
experience depression at photographs of 
the materially poor people for whom the 
Maryknoll Fathers and Sisters labor, but 
the important thing is that these people 
are spiritually wealthy. 

JOAN M. HorRGAN 

New York City 


It Pays 

A lady approached me to buy a sub- 
scription to a Catholic magazine. Making 
some excuses I tried to convince her that 
we received enough magazines. She in- 
sisted saying that some blessing would 
come to us, so I gave in. Yes, even that 
same day one of my debtors came and 
paid off an old bill. A few weeks later I 
sent a donation to the missions. Sure 
enough, there was another unexpected 
financial return. 

CLeEM NIEDZIELSKI 

Gilman, Minn 
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BY FRANCIS A. DIFFLEY, M.M. 


My Rag Pickers 





Outcast youngsters adopt an American uncl’ 


@ THE proper title for a priest in 
Japanese is Shinpu-sama, which 
means “Spiritual Father.’’? This 
name is used by Catholics and others 
who, for various reasons, are ac- 
quainted with the Catholic Church. 
In the place where I work, the 
kids call me America no oji-san. Now 
oji-san is a rather familiar term used 
by children for a man whose proper 
name they do not know. It can be 
vaguely translated as “uncle.” 


So among the outcast children of 


Kyoto, I am their American uncle. 
I never thought I’d have so many 
lovable nieces and nephews — and 
all with such dirty faces! 

The outcast problem is a big one 
here in Japan. Many people associ- 
ate outcasts with India. Unfortu- 
nately, there is an outcast problem 
in Japan, too. 

Back in the dim corridors of Jap- 
anese history, this group was desig- 
nated as a special 
class. The work 
they did was work 
that the other citi- 
zens of Japan would 
not perform, such 
as slaughtering ani- 
mals and tanning 
leather. Since mod- 
ern times they have 





been butchers or makers of shoes 
and leather goods. 

An outcast can never leave his 
group. Born into it, he is marked 
for life as a person coming from a 
“special section’’ of the town. Here 
in Kyoto is found the largest “‘spe- 
cial section” in Japan. 

My nieces and nephews, though, 
are still a bit too young to realize 
the stigma that is theirs. You would 
enjoy them in their innocence and 
complete trust. When I show up in 
the morning they come running out 
of their poor homes, which in real- 
ity are shacks measuring twelve by 
eighteen feet on the average. 

One day I told them about 
America, since they had dubbed me 
their American uncle. When I was 
finished, one of them asked in wide- 
eyed wonder, “And is America as 
far away as Tokyo?” 

It suddenly entered my mind 
that many of you who read the 
MARYKNOLL magazine might like to 
become an uncle or an aunt to these 
little heartbreakers with dirty faces. 
All you have to do is say a prayer 
for them. One Hail Mary a day 
will do it. 

I am trying to get a place right 
in the middle of this special sec- 
tion to live among these poorest of 
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Kyoto’s poor. So far all I have is 
one room. But look in any night 
and you will see all my nieces and 
nephews studying their lessons. 

They cannot study at home, 
because crowded into those tiny 
twelve-by-eighteen-foot shacks are 
Mom and Dad and usually three or 
four other children. Often, too, 
there is no electricity. So they come 
to the ojt-san’s house for a few hours. 
I have some of the college lads from 
Father Murrett’s hostel down to 
help them in their lessons. 

Most of the folks in this section 
are rag pickers. A hard-working 
rag picker can earn about $12 a 
month. Can you imagine bringing 
up five children on that? And 
Japan, mind you, has the highest 
standard of living in all Asia! 

Here in my town about ten house- 
holds share the same pump. Hot 
water is an unheard-of luxury, and 
these kids look it. All this is in a 
Japan that is fast becoming a tour- 
ist haven. But few tourists ever see 
the rag pickers’ villages. 

In modern Japan, television 
towers vie with temples, and soon 
the TV antennae will win out. 
Japan manufactures its own autos 
and leads the world in commercial 
shipbuilding. Still, all around me 
are thousands of people living at a 
substandard level. As so often hap- 
pens in highly industrialized coun- 
tries, there is a great backwash of 
poverty-stricken families. 

One old couple I visit will serve 
as an example. The husband is com- 
pletely paralyzed from an accident 
he suffered about five years ago, 
when he last worked as a building 
constructor’s helper. He is cared 
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for by his wife, 
who claims she is 
86 years old. She 
has only one eye, 
and is very hard 
of hearing. To- 
day when I visit- 7 
ed theold couple, ° 
she told me that 
her husband had 
not had a bath in 
three years. 

For illnesses 
such as paralysis 
and chronic sick- 
nesses for which 
there is no spe- 
cific cure, it is impossible to be 
admitted into a hospital. But I 
have made many friends among 
nurses and doctors of the nearby 
Red Cross hospital. A group of 
them go about with me in the rag 
pickers’ village, visiting the sick in 
their homes, bathing them and try- 
ing to make them more comfortable. 

Amazing thing about these doc- 
tors and nurses is that none of them 
are Catholics. Yet when they heard 
that I was in the village, they vol- 
unteered to help me! I am sure 
that many of them now performing 
the corporal works of mercy will 
soon embrace the feet of Him who 
said: ““Come ye blessed of my Father, 
possess you the kingdom prepared 
for you from the beginning of the 
world. For I was hungry and you 
gave me to eat; thirsty and you gave 
me to drink; sick and you visited 
me..." 

All of us here in the rag pickers’ 
village are relying on your prayers. 
I am only the hands of this work — 
you are the heart. ae 
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WINDOW-SHOPPING IN JULI, PERU. 
Many churches are without windows. 300 
are needed to complete a remodeling proj- 
ect. Will you provide one? $7.50 buys a 
window. 


PROCESSIONAL CROSSES are needed 
in Africa. Keep this symbol of Christ in 
the eyes and hearts of African Catholics. 
$50 buys one, io are needed. Your gift will 


be rewarded by the prayers of the faithful. 


WHERE DO THEY STAND? Inachurch 
in Taichung, Formosa! Pews are needed for 
the faithful attending Mass. $15 pays for 
one. Will your budget stand the cost of one? 


SEEING FOR THEMSELVES. A priest 
in Chile wants to set up catechetical centers 
to conduct classes in religion. Film strips 
at $30; doctrine charts at $30: and books 
at $40 are needed. Will he hear from you? 


A CHAPEL IN KOREA. You can dedicate 
it to the memory of a loved one and you 
will be remembered in every Mass offered 
there. $1,000 will pay for the chapel. Will 
you contribute to a fund for one? 


KNOWLEDGE IS GOLDEN and can be 
expensive. Do you think $7 a month tui- 
tion for a middle-school education costly? 
That's the cost for one student in Hong 
Kong. 100 are enrolled. Will you sponsor 
a student? 
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KEEP THEM IN STITCHES in Japan. A 
missioner needs 3 sewing machines to form 
a cooperative. Widows with orphans will 
be trained to earn a living for their families. 
$80 will pay for one sewing machine. 


THE BACKBONE of a mission is the cate- 
chist. He gets through with the truth to 
pagans, preparing them for baptism. In 
Guatemala, $850 will support catechists 
for a year, with your help. 


IT TAKES PULL, training and tools to 
extract teeth. In Central America a priest 
needs $150 for dental tools to train a native 
for this work. Your gift will help. 


FOLLOW THE LEADER is not a child’s 
game in Africa. Often the children pass on 
to their parents the lesson of the catechism. 
Many entire families are thus received into 
the Church. A catechism may mean a con- 
version, 8 cents buys a single copy. 


OCTANE PAINS. Priests in Taichung, 
Formosa, need gasoline for motorcycles. 
An empty tank is dangerous when a sick 
call comes in. $9 will buy a month’s sup- 
ply. They'll be thankful for a tankful. 


SAVED BY THE BELL! Everyone will be 
on time for Mass, when a church in Korea 
gets a bell. $129 will pay the bill for 


the bell. 
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HATEVER Maryknoll has done, has been accomplished 

under God, by your support, both spiritual and mate- 
rial. We have counted on your prayers. We have used your 
money always: we have none of our own. Without God, Mary- 
knoll could do nothing. Without good people like yourself, we 
could do very little. 

We are middlemen; we pass along to our missioners and 
their needy people what we receive from you. 

Your gifts to our work are like stones dropped into a pond. 
They cause ripples to rise and spread; and the effects are felt 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America, and will be even in years 
to come. We hardly need to mention you will receive a reward 
on Judgment Day, because your assistance to us helps the 
“least brethren” of Our Lord. 

Like you, we are limited by our funds. But like you, also, 
we stretch our funds and our energies to every length. We put 
your money to work overtime where it will do the most good 
for God and souls. 


Thank you. God bless you! 


The Maryknoll Fathers 


MICHIGAN 


Missioners in America 





Michigan has almost 2 
million Catholics out of 
7 million people. One 
archdiocese and four 
dioceses exist. A glance 
at Michigan's history 


shows its debt to the : 

work of missionaries. 1. St. Isaac Jogues discovered 2. Father Marquette, S.J., who 
Sault Ste. Marie rapids while later explored the Mississippi, 
preaching to Chippewas in 1642. founded St. Ignace Mission in 1668. 





3. St. Anne Church was erected 4. In 1823, Father Richard was 5. The Archbishop of Detroit, 
by a Franciscan in 1701 in the elected to Congress, the only the late Edward Mooney, was made 
region now occupied by Detroit. priest ever to hold a seat there. the sictes first cardinal, 1946. 











